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letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


WE have read with pleasure Mr. E. Clive 
Rouse’s article on the Mural Paintings 
in Chalfont St. Giles Church, contributed to 
the Records of Buckinghamshire (the Jour- 
nal of the Architectural and Archeological 
Society of that County). _ Mr. Rouse gives a 
description in detail of the paintings which 
have been uncovered, and this includes some 
better explanation of certain groups than had 
been possible when less of the painting was 
visible. Thus a scheme of ‘‘ brickwork,”’ 
which had been interpreted as ‘‘ the oven of 
Purgatory,’’ is now seen to be part of the 
conventional rendering of a house, and a 
crowned figure, which had not very felici- 
tously been supposed to be part of a memorial 
of a business transaction is found to be St. 
Catherine. 
interfere with the pictures of subjects from 
Genesis, and it is satisfactory to learn that, 
as soon as funds permit, a faculty will be 
obtained for moving them away. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In the South aisle mural tablets | 


Recent | 


work has completed and rendered more im- | 


pressive the already well-known Crucifixion 
and Resurrection and the St. John Baptist 
frescoes, and the fuller the discoveries, the 
more astonishing and the more grievous 
appear the doings of Street, who ‘‘ restoring ”’ 
the church in the ’sixties, covered the walls 
and their treasure with dull-grey cement. 
Professor Tristram’s services both in inter- 
preting and in making cartoons of the 


frescoes have, of course, been invaluable. It 
Is now thought that the subjects may have 
been chosen from the Golden Legend; the 
work was probably done by a guild of artists, 


| VI, and those of Henry VIII, 


| 
| 
| 
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established perhaps in London, and not by 
the ordinary itinerant artist. It is certainly 
not local. ‘‘ Itinerant artist or monk,’’ Mr. 
Rouse says: but have we not been a little too 
ready to picture to ourselves monks as artists ? 


N the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, Professor A. I’. Pollard begins 
a series of ‘ Tudor Gleanings ’ with a discus- 
sion of the ‘‘ De Facto’’ Act of Henry VII. 
The article deals, of course, with one of the 
key principles of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century political doctrine. The force of the 
Act (which does not itself contain the phrases 
de facto and de jure) was to prevent the 
attainting or molesting of any persons who 
had served the King ‘“‘ of this land for the 
time being,’’ the King de fucto, that is. The 
political doctrine involved—that the King de 
facto fully superseded the King de jure—grew 
to its academic proportions, however, without 
any legal or practical tests of its validity. 
Professor Pollard draws his article to the 
interesting conclusion that it required a 
Revolution to commend the theory that, by 
Henry VII's Act, jurisdiction under a 
usurper was legally valid; and he epigram- 
matically tells us that the theory ‘‘ was part 
of the process, strategically sound but histor- 
ically false, by which the Whigs invented a 
medieval constitution in order to prove that 
the Stuarts broke it.”’ 


DHE third instalment of Elizabeth Barrett 

Browning’s letters to her sister, from 
Florence, which are now appearing in the 
Cornhill, gives us letters x to xiv. Again 
there comes up the interesting contrast be- 
tween life in the England of the eighteen- 
forties and contemporary life abroad. Mr. 
Justice Mackinnon, in an interesting paper 
on the High Sheriff, has some remarks on the 
well-known ‘‘ pricking.’? This, which has all 
the look of an old custom, he found to go 
back no further than Elizabeth. In the 
Sheriff Rolls—a fragment from that of Henry 
Edward VI 
and Mary—at the Record Office, the name of 
the selected sheriff has a black dot against it. 
The writer mentions a suggestion by the Pro- 
vost of Eton that the pricking may have begun 
by the roll being brought to Elizabeth one day 
when at needlework, who, in her impatience, 
would not wait for the standish, but pricked 
holes with her needle where the black dots 
would have been made, and so started the 
custom. The bodkin now used by the King for 
pricking the Sheriffs is believed to have been 
made for Queen Victoria when she came to 
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the throne. Another point brought up is the| By His Masesty’s Company of Comedians, 


use, in Yorkshire only, of the word ‘‘ Lites ”’ | 
to denote the list of persons proper to be| 
Sheriffs. The word is the same as ‘“‘ leet,’’ | 


defined in the ‘O. E. D.’ as (1) ‘ A list of | 


ersons designated as eligible for some office,”’ | 
i=} { 


and (2) ‘‘ Plural—the candidates forming a 
leet.’ The Dictionary notes that outside of 


Scotland the only use of the word found had | 
reference to the annual election of Wardens | 


of the Trinity House, Hull. 


WE have received the 1928 Report of the 


Association of the late Rev. Dr. Bray 
and his Associates for Theological Libraries 
for the Clergy and Lay Members of the 
Church of England. Thomas Bray (b. at 


Marton, Shropshire, 1656; d. Feb. 15, 1730) | 


founded his Association in the sixteen- 
nineties, before going to Maryland as Com- 
missary for the Bishop of London. It is re- 
ported that the Dr. Bray Libraries have well 
maintained their usefulness during the past 
year. While seventy-cight libraries at home 
and eight overseas have received the grant, 
initial grants for the establishment of new 
libraries have been made at Barnet, Bishop 


Stortford, Harrogate, Liskeard, and Machyn- | 
lleth. On the other hand four libraries have | 


ceased to exist. The Associates administer a 
Schools Trust from which £200 has been paid 
to negro schools in the Diocese of Nassau. 


ERE is a note under ‘London Day by 
Day’ in the Daily Telegraph of July 8, 
which compares Sunday’s public thanksgiving 


for the King’s recovery with the rejoicings | 
Great part | 


over the recovery of George ITI. 
was played in the latter by illuminations, 
transparencies and fireworks; and after men- 
tion of this the question is raised Why illum- 
ination was not resorted to to express the 
nation’s joy on this occasion also. The 
answer suggested is that London is now 
nightly illuminated, and that electric light 
has robbed us of the childish pleasure in 
extravagant blaze which those enjoyed who 
spent their winter nights by candle-light. 
Perhaps there are some losses to set against 
the gains of our modern inventions. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, 
12, 1729. 





Saturday, July 





Acted but Twice thefe Nine Years. 
At the particular defire of feveral Perfons 
of Quality. 
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T the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, on 
Tuefday next being the 15th Day of July, 
will be reviv’d, 
The Hiftory of BONDUCA 
With the Humours of Corporal MACER 
Alter’d from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
With the Original Songs, fet to Mufick by 
the Famous H. Purcel. 
Alfo the Original Epilogue. 
| And Scenes, Habits and other Decorations 
| proper to the Play. 
To which will be added an Opera (of One 
Act) call’d, 
PHEBE: or, The Beggar’s Wedding. 
With Entertainments of Dancing. 
At Common Prices. 
To begin exactly at Seven o’Clock. 
Places to be had at Mr. Cook’s the Box- 
keeper in Play Houfe Paffage. 

The Company will continue to Act on 
Tuefdays and Fridays only, unlefs 
Commanded. 
| Printed Books of the Opera will be sold at the 

Theatre. 
N.B. The House is extraordinary Cool. 


To all Shopkeepers and Others. 

Whereas Mr. JOHN CLUER, Printer, in 
Bow-Church-yard, Cheapfide, London, is 
lately deceafed; This is to give Notice, that 
| the Business of Printing &c. is now carried 
/on by ELIZABETH, Widow of the faid Mr. 
| CLUER, fhe having the same Hands to act 
| for her, as her late Hufband employ’d for 
many years; 

Where Shopkeepers Bills and Bills of 
Parcels, are curioufly engraved on Copper; 
| Alfo Marks for Tobacconifts, Haberdafhers 
|of Hats, &c., are engraved on Wood or 
| Copper. 
| Labels for Surgeons Chefts, Apothecaries, 
| Gro-ers, &c., may be had there, painted or 
| plain. 
| Alfo Blank Receipts for Taxes, &c. Titles 
| for Hungary-Water, Directions for Daffey’s 

Elixir, and Spirits of Scurvey-Grafs. 
| Likewife Club-Orders and Funeral Tickets. 
| All Sorts of Pictures painted or plain, Lot- 
| tery-Pictures for Children, Copy-Book Covers, 

and a new Round-Hand Copy-Book with the 
| Copies fet on the Top of every Leaf for 
| Learners to write underneath. 
| #*. At the abovefaid Printing-Office may 
| be had all Sorts of Paper for Writing Mufick, 
| fold cheaper than at any other Place. 
| ikewife Mr. Handel’s Opera’s, and many 
| other Books of Mufick, are there Engraved, 
| Printed and Sold. ... 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


ABSTRACTS FROM SUFFOLK 


| ‘* New Plimouth ’’ (1620). 
~_ let called Cohasett alias Conahassett. 


| 


COUNTY (MASS.) COURT FILES OF | 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


For Boston, Mass., AND VICINITY. 


(Hitherto unpublished). 


ILE 1. Copy of the Ministers’ Agreement | 
with the (Massachusetts Bay) Company, 

1628/9. Copy of two agreements, namely 
agreement by Francis Bright of ‘ Roiley 
(Rowley) in Essex, ‘‘ Clark,’’ 1628/9 Feb. 2, 
with the ‘Company of Adventurers for New 
England in America. Mentions the planta- 
tion at or near Massachusetts Bay in New 
England and ‘‘the Ministrie there.’ 
agreement of Mr. Francis Higgeson (Higgin- 
son) and Mr. Samuel Skelton, intended min- 
isters, with the said Company, 1629, Apr. 8-- 
copied out of the (Record) book of the said 
Company. On the back of this paper is 
written: ‘‘ The accounts between Mr. Debete 
(Deputy Governor) Mr. Dudle (Dudley) and 
Mr. Bagerle with our juries verdict.’’ (1638, 
June 5?), 

There follows another 
paper. 


File 2. 


copy of the same 
Agreement by John and Samuel 
Browne. Agreement signed by John Browne 
and Samuel “Browne, 1629, Sept. 28. Men- 
tions goods in the ship Talbott; a committee 
appointed the last Court (General Court, 
1629, Sept. 19), between the Company of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England and them 
(sic) the freight on said goods and the pay- 
ment for their passage ‘‘ homewards.”’ 


File 3. Copy of Plimouth {[Plymouth, 
Mass.] Patent to William Bradford  etc., 
Jan. 13, 1629 (T wo papers—one in two parts). 

Ist paper.—Copy of grant by the ‘ Coun- 
cil established at Plimouth in the county of 
Devon for the planting, etc., of New England 
in America” to William Bradford (of May- 
flower fame) and his associates, 1629, Jan. 
13; recites the ‘‘ Letters Pattents’’ from 
King James (1620) Nov. 3, to Lodowick, Lord 
Duke of Lenox; George, Marques of Buck- 
ingham; James, Marques of Hamilton; 
Thomas, Earl of Arundell; Robert, Earl of 
Warwick ; Ferdinando Gorges, Knight—and 

“ divers others’? not named. Mentions that 
Patents 


the lands granted by said Letters 


were to be holden of his Majesty, etc., ‘‘ as 
of his mannor of East Greenwich in the 
County of Kent.’’ Mentions a town called 
Mentions a rivu- 
Men- 
| tions Narragansett River. Mentions the 
| Great Western Ocean. Mentions a place 
called Pocanockitt alias Sowoonsett. Men- 
tions a place called Cobissecont alias Comas- 


ceconte. Mentions the river Kennibeck alias 
| Kenebekeck. Mentions the ‘‘ flatts at Ne- 
| quamkike.”’ Appoints, to give possession, 
Capt. Miles Standish, Edward Winslow, 


| John Howland, John Alden. 


| of James 
| thaniel 


| ton, 
Also | 


Signed in the 
5th year of the reign of King Charles, by 
Robert Warwick, possession, etc., in presence 
Cudworth, William Clarke, Na- 
Norton, Secretary. Attested as a 
copy by Thos. Hinckley, Governor. 

2nd paper:—Copy of an extract from the 
same instrument. Attested by Josiah Cot- 
Register. Attested as a copy by Timo 
Fales, Clerk. 

File 4.—Robert Wright sent prisoner to 
England, also freight on Ship Lyon. A letter 
in the h: andwriting of John Winthrop, Gov- 
ernor (not signed) mentions Robt. Wright, 
“citizen and merchant taylor,’’ of London, 
England, who had settled himself at Charles. 
toune (Mass.); had fled out of England for 
treason; had clipped the King’s coin; and 
is sent prisoner by Wm. Pierce, master of the 
Ship Lyon, and endorsed ‘‘ Copy Lré to 
fhis Lordship Chief Justice] de Wright, 
March, 1630.”” On the dorso is written an 
agreement as to freight on certain goods, 
etc., ‘‘ aboarde the Shippe Lyon now lying at 
anchor in the Bay of Massachusetts,’’ made 
with the Governor and assistants, dated 1631, 
Keb. 14, signed only by John Winthrop, 
Govr., and in his handwriting. 

File 7. Order of the Town of Boston as to 
Land, 1634. | Record of the Town of Boston 
(Mass.), 1634/5, Feb. 9, as to allotment of 
land. Mentions the Neck-Noddles Island, 
My. Maverick’s grant. Mentions ‘‘ to be 
alotted out by’’ Mr. — Hutchinson, Mr. 
—Cogan, Mr. — Asamford, William Chees- 
borough, Mr. — Brenton. Endorsed ‘‘ Order 
of the Town of Boston—1634, Dec. 18.’’ 


File 8. Copy of Records as to naming of 
Boston, Dorchester and Watertown, and as 
to bounds of Watertown and Newton (Mass.). 

1st paper.—Copy of record of a Court of 
Assistants at Charlestown, 1630, Sept. 7. 
That Trimountain shall be called Boston,— 
Mattapan shall be called Dorchester, and 
the town upon the Charles River shall be 
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called Water Towne. Attested as a copy by 
Jos. Marion, Deputy Secretary. Also a copy 
of a record at a Court (of Assistants) at New- 
town, 1635, Apr. 7, giving the bounds between 
Watertown and Newtown. 
River, the great Fresh Pond, 
compass, the Weire. Signed by William Col- 
bran. John Johnson, Abraham Palmer. 
Attested as a copy by Jos. Marion. 
2nd paper same as Ist paper. 


File 9. Ipswich (Mass.). Grant to Wm. 
Fuller, 1635. 
File 10. Copy of record as to plantation 


at Marblehead (Mass.), 1635, May 6. 

Note.—Marblehead celebrates in August, 
1929, the three hundredth anniversary of its 
founding—as does also Lynne, Mass. The 
Lady Mayor of Kings Lynn, Norfolk, Eng- 
land, is to attend at the Lynne, Mass., 
celebrations. 

G. A. TAyLor. 
Boston. 


MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE’S 
ANCESTORS. 

Me: Compton Mackenzie, the novelist, is the 

grandson of the Rey. John Mackenzie, 
Huntingdon (born 1789,) who wrote a life of 
Calvin in 1809. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, in 
introducing his sister, Fay Compton’s ‘ Rose- 
mary,’ gives (pp. 51-55) a brief account of 
his Mackenzie ancestors, whom he traces to 
the Rev. Bernard Mackenzie, the last 
Episcopalian minister of Cromarty (deposed 
1690), who, he says, was descended from 
Murdoch Mackenzie IV of Kintail. Bernard 
was the great-great-grandfather of the Rev. 
John Mackenzie, Huntingdon, who, like his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather 
before, began his career by being connected 
with shipping. 

A writer in the Aberdeen Journal in 1923 
stated that these shipping Mackenzies “ ac- 
quired a considerable fortune in London, havy- 
ing cornered the barges in the Thames,’’ and 
that the family fortune was expended by the 
Rev. John Mackenzie, who ‘‘ founded schools 
all over England, which, however, did not 
prove a remunerative investment.’’ He be- 
came a minister, of what denomination I do 
not know, and was settled at Huntingdon in 
1809. The only definite fact I know about 
him was that he wrote: ‘ Memoir of the life 
and writings of John Calvin, compiled from 
the narrative of Theodore Beza, and other 
authentic documents, accompanied with bio- 
graphical sketches of the Reformation ’ (Lon- 
don: printed for Williams and Smith, 1809, 
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8vo, pp. xiv. + 596; preface dated Hunting- 

|don, Nov.,1809). The names of 149 subscribers 
| are given (pp. ix.-xiii.); they include John 
| Alexander Mackenzie, Pentonville, and three 
copies to Rev. Thomas Morrelle (sic), Herts, 
after whom Sir Morrell Mackenzie, son of 
Dr. Stephen Mackenzie (1803-51), who was the 
elder (or eldest) son of the Rev. John Mac- 
kenzie, was named. John Mackenzie married 
Elizabeth Symonds, the great-aunt of John 
Addington Symonds. Tables of the descent 
of the Comptons, through John Mackenzie’s 
son, Charles (1805-77), who took the stage 
name of ‘‘ Henry Compton,’’ appear in 
‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre.’ According to 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, David Ross, the 
actor (1728-1790), was a cousin of the Rev. 
John Mackenzie. 

The Rev. John Mackenzie had a sister, 
Mary Jane Mackenzie, who wrote several 
books, including some of an_ educational 
character : ‘ Geraldine or Modes of Faith and 
Practice,’ a tale in three volumes. By A 
Lady. (London: printed for T. Cadel] and 
W. Davis, 1820, 12mo; vol. i. pp. xiii + 293 
+ [1]; vol. ii. pp. iv. + 285 4 [1]; vol. iii. 
pp. iv. + 256; price, a guinea). The preface 
is dated Jan. 13, 1802, In 1821 an issue of two 
volumes ‘‘ from the second London edition,”’ 
was issued by Wells and Lilly, Boston: vol. 
i. pp. 290; vol. ii. pp. 302. The early Scots 
history of the author’s family is partly drawn 
on, for the heroine, Geraldine Beresford, is 
the daughter of Edward Beresford, who 
married Margaret Campbell, the daughter of 
a Highland minister. After her mother’s 
death she goes to live with her aunt, Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

‘Lectures on Parables, selected from the 
New Testament.’ By the author of ‘ Gerald- 
ine.’ Second Edition (London: printed for T. 
Cadell, 1822, 8vo, pp. xvi. + 320). A fourth 
edition ‘‘ by the author of ‘ Lectures on 
Miracles,’ ’’ identical with the second, except 
for a change on the title page, was printed 
for Cadell in 1824. A sixth edition (price 
8s.) is advertised in ‘ Private Life,’ 1835. The 
lectures were ‘‘ designed principally to furnish 
such a familiar illustration and practical im- 
provement of the subjects selected as may be 
useful to young persons of the higher middle 
classes of society, but the author indulges in 
the hope that the volume may not be wholly 
unacceptable to readers of maturer growth.” 

‘Lectures on Miracles, selected from the 
New Testament.’ By the author of ‘ Lectures 
on Parables,’ etc., etc. (London: printed for 


| T. Cadell, 1823, 8vo, pp. xxx. + 328; preface 


dated June 6, 1823. A fifth edition (price 
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8s.) is advertised in ‘ Private Life,’ 1835. 
“Second Series of Lectures on Parables | 
selected from the New Testament.’ By Mary 
Jane McKenzie (London: printed for T. 
Cadell, 1833, 8vo, pp. viii. + 345 + [1]). 
‘Private Life: 
and Opinion.’ By Mary Jane Mackenzie, 
author of ‘ Geraldine,’ 3rd edition, 2 vols. 


(London: printed for T. Cadell, 1835, 8vo, 
vol. i. pp. ii. + 360; vol. ii. pp. ii, + 
391 + {1]). 


Perhaps some readers may be able to add 
to these meagre details, especially in the shape 
of dates. 

Joun Matcorm Buttocn. 


ADRE FERNANDO DA SILVA, A HIS- 

TORIAN OF MADEIRA.—Those Eng- 
lish visitors to Madeira whose interests lie 
beyond the tennis-courts, the bathing-pool 
and the (‘asino, find the Flucidario Madeir- 
ense of Padre Fernando da Silva the indis- 
pensable storehouse of all the history and 
antiquities of the Island: and it is therefore 
worth while to signal to antiquaries this 
learned priest’s model history of his own 
parish, which he has just published at Fun- 
chal with the title, Paroquia de Santo 
Antonio da Ilha da Madeira. Though he 
modestly calls it Alguns subsidios para a sua 
historia, it is in fact an exhaustive account 
of the district, including the many chapels 
formerly existing there, its natural features, 
its ecclesiastical history, its place in 
Madeira’s somewhat stormy past, and _ bio- 
graphical notes not only of its most notable 


vicars, but of many residents of note. Those 
who regard Padre Fernando with affection 


and esteem, like the writer of this note, will 
be glad to know that one of the best known 
British residents in Madeira, Mr. Harry 
Hinton, is presenting him with a clock for 
his church tower, which will bear the inscrip- 
tion : 
HOC HOROLOGIVM 
ECCLESIAH SANCTI ANTONII APVD 
EVNCHALENSES AMICITIAE ET PIETATIS 
DOCVMENTVM ERGA R. P. FERDINANDVM 
AVGVSTVM DA SILVA PER MVLTOS 
ANNOS IBIDEM PAROCHVM 
D.D, HENRICVS HINTON 
A. S. N.. MDCCCCXXVIIT. 


S. GAsELEE. 
ERMUSANA. — A Dorset lady, wife of | 


Roger Hacchecole, bore this very odd | 
hame—c. 1245 (Assize Roll, 1176, m. 23 d.). | 


or Varieties of Character 


| way the clerk took in writing it, to have 


been as rare then. Both the mu and the 
n are all that a writing-master could have 
desired. 


L. G. 


UDGE ATHERLEY-JONES: ROYAL 
DESCENT.—I do not think it is generally 
known that the late Judge Atherley-Jones 


could claim descent from Edward I. The 
line runs thus :— 

1. Edward I m. Eleanor of Castile. 

2. Joan m. Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 


Gloucester. 

5. Margaret de Clare m. Hugh de Audley. 

4. Margaret de Audley m. Ralph de 
Stafford, Earl of Stafford. 

5. Hugh, second Earl of Stafford, m. 
Phillippa, d. of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick. 

6. Katherine Stafford m. 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 

7. Sir Thomas de la Pole m. Ann, d. of 
Nicholas Cheney. 

8. Katherine de la 
Stapleton. 

9. Joan Stapleton m. Sir John Hudleston. 

10. John Hudleston, m. Joyce, d. of John 
Prickley. 

11. Andrew Hudleston, m. 
Cuthbert Hutton. 

12. Joseph Hudleston m. Eleanor, d. of 
Cuthbert Sisson. 

15. Andrew Hudleston m. Dorothy, d. of 
Daniel Fleming. 

14. Andrew Hudleston m. Katherine, d. 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

15. Dorothy Hudleston m. the Rev. 
Edmund Gibson. 

16. Edmund Gibson m. Isabel, d. of 
Wilfrid Hudleston. 

17. Robert Gibson m, Mary, d. of the Rev. 
Thomas Atherley. 

18. Edmund Gibson-Atherley m. Jane, d. 
of George Edward Stanley. 

19. Jane Gibson-Atherley m. 
Charles Jones, the Chartist. 
20. Llewellyn Archer 

K.C., b. 1848, d. 1929. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 


POSTLE SPOONS.—Many have seen, but 
few possessed, specimens of these quaint 
little ornamental and serviceable objets d’art. 
And most, in both categories, must have won- 
dered how they originated, and longed for 
an authentic explanation thereof. To all 
such the recent volume from the pen of Mr. 


Michael de la 


Pole m. Sir Miles 


Mary, d. of 


Ernest 


Atherley-Jones, 


Unique as it may seem to-day, it appears, if | Charles E. Rupert bearing the title ‘ Apostle 


cne may judge from the unusually careful) Spoons: their Evolution from earlier Types, 
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and the Emblems used by the Silversmiths 
for the Apostles,’ and issued by the Oxford 
University Press, will come, like the Waver- 
ley Pen, as ‘‘ a boon and a blessing to men.’’ 
Here is a brief extract from this fascinating 
work :— 


When a spoon bears the figure of one of the 
Apostles accompanied by his apostolic —em- 
blem it is called an apostle spoon. They 
appeared in Bugland in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century . .. The emblem is held in 
one hand, and usually. a book in the other. Eng- 
ish spoons always have a nimbus_ on the 
head. In some cases this is pierced to repre- 
sent rays of Glory. Occasionally there is 
the figure of a dove in low relief on the ant 
emblematic of the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
The earliest mention of Apostle spoons is in a 
will made in York in 1494. Accompanying the 
twelve spoons there was the Master Spoon 
with the image of the § Saviour, holding in the 
left hand the emblem of the “ Orb and Cross.” 
This, with the apostle spoons made the full 
set of thirteen. There are hut five complete 
sets of English spoons known to the public, 
and of these but two have probably come 
down in their original condition. . . St. Jude 
was often omitted by the early painters to 
make room for St. Paul, and the silversmiths 
at times followed the same practice. St. Jude 
otherwise Thaddeus, had for emblem a_ halberd 
with which he was said to have been killed in 
Persia, or a Latin cross; St. Paul a sword. In- 
scribed names were not contemporary. The 
‘ Abbey ” set of thirteen spoons sold in 1908 
for £4,900. 

As to St. Jude’s alleged martyrdom in 
Persia there is a conflict of opinion. A 
Syrian tradition places it in Phoenicia ; while 
Nicephorus (H.E. ii. 40)’ makes him die a 
natural death at Edessa, in which city he is 


said to have founded a church. He is 
regarded by some commentators as the 


Jeremiah of the New Testament. ‘“ The 
Abbey set of thirteen spoons ”’ is dark to me. 


J. B. McGovern. 


‘ (OCK- -TAIL.’’—To any readers who may 
/ be interested in the age of the word 
‘ cock-tail ’’ perhaps the following will be 
of service. 

Some time in the ’sixties—I think earlier 
than 1866—I heard a comic song on American 
drinks of which the chorus ran :— 

Stone-fence, a Rattlesnake, Renovator Loco- 

motive : : ; 

Pick-me-up, a Private Smile, by Joves its 

worth a fiver, 

Colleen Bawn, a_Maiden’s Blush Cocktail 

or a Flash of Lightening 

Julep splash and sangaree, or else a 
Corpse Reviver. 

A. Honeysett. 
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E MONTI, SCULPTOR. — The Dowager 
* Countess of Guilford has a charming, 
white marble, statue, fully 2ft. high, of her 
brother as a child, holding a rabbit in his 
arms; around the plinth on which the figure 
stands, and which is part of it, is clearly 
cut: “ E. Monti. Sculptor. London. 1853.’ 
I have not been able, on her behalf, to 
identify this artist in the indexes of ‘ N. and 
().,? nor in any book of reference. What is 
known of him? 





ALFRED WELBY, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


VAN EVANS.—Where can information be 
found regarding Evan Evans, who at the 
end of the eightee nth or early in the nine- 
teenth century SS the spinning in- 
dustry into the Saxon Erzgebirge? There is 
portrait of him in the Erzgebirge Museum 
in Schloss Sere near Chemnitz. He 

has no place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

F. H. C. 


SCOTT AND MARY PONSONBY. ~— In 

‘The Ponsonby Family’ (1929), General 
Sir John Ponsonby says (p. 29) that Scott 
fell in love with Mary Ponsonby, daughter of 
John Ponsonby (1738-83}, solicitor, White- 
haven, and dedicated several poems to her. 
Which are the poems? Again, he says that 
the incident is referred to by Lockhart, 
although no name is mentioned. Where is 
the reference? Sir John states that Major 
(Archibald) Gordon (1772-1841), whom Miss 
Ponsonby married, was riding at the head of 
“a company of Highlanders’’ when Miss 
Ponsonby first saw him. Major Gordon was 
in the Dumfries Fencible Cavalry and is dealt 
with in ‘Gordons Under Arms’ (no. 260). 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (lxi. 169), in 
noting the Major’s marriage at Dumfries on 
Feb. 6, 1798, calls Miss Ponsonby, Margaret. 

J. M. Butrocu. 


BORDER BALLAD. — At the social 
gatherings of a learned society to which 
I belong, a well-known public singer has 
often entertained us with a ballad of which 
this is the refrain :— 
O W ullie’s gane to, Melville castle, 
Bits an’ spurs an’ a’ 
He kissed the ladies a fareweel 
Before he ging awa’, 
Wullie was an Armstrong from the Tyne, 
and about to start for Melville Castle, near 
Edinburgh. He greets in succession Lady 
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Bet, Lady Kate, Lady Jean and others, and 
as he moves off he cries, ‘‘ I’ll come an’ wed 
ye a’: 

" Can any reader refer me to a collection 
where this song occurs, with details of author- 
ship and date? The singer himself cannot 
trace this ballad. 

Francis P. Marcuanr. 

THE REV. JOHN DENNE (1731-67).—A 

portrait of this somewhat famous rector is 
particularly desired for addition to the gal- 
lery of pictures adorning the Clergy Vestry 
of the ancient parish church of St. Mary at 
Lambeth. 

Not only was Dr. Denne rector of Lambeth, 
with Sundridge in Kent, but he was vicar of 
St. Leonard-at-Shoreditch, and ultimately 
rector of St. Margaret-at-Rochester and 
Archdeacon of Rochester. 

If through the medium of your columns 
our desire to perpetuate his memory on these 
walls can be accomplished, the Rector and 
Wardens of Lambeth will be gratefully 
obliged for your courteous help. 

W. WILKIE JoNEs, 
Rector’s Warden. 

1H, Kennington Road, S.E.11. 

TRADITIONS OF JUDGH JEFFREYS.— 

I am seeking these for literary purposes, 
and should be grateful if any reader can tell 
me of any legends, traditions, ghost-stories, 
local tales, scraps of folk-lore, and the like, 
connected with the Judge. I am not seeking 
historical facts ; I want to know of any houses 
connected with him just as much where that 
connection is known to be purely mythical as 
where it is known to be true. Ballads, or 
allusions in them, especially ghost-stories if 
any are known: all these would be welcome, 
or anything of a similar nature. 

M. M. B. 

N UNKNOWN “ Di. SYNTAX.’’—We 
~ have in this Library a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Battle of the Trees; or, Dr. Syntax at 
his Living, a poem’ by Peter Porcupine, jun. 
At the top of the title-page is printed ‘‘ The 
Methodists unveiled ! !’’ and the pamphlet 
Was published in London by J. Johnston in 
1816. The book is not in the British Museum 
and Mr. W. A. Smith, one of the editors of 
the new edition of the ‘ Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature,’ does not 
know of it. I should be glad to have any 
further information about it. 

F. C. Morean. 


RIC GILL.—Did any list of the works of 
this modern English wood-engraver ap- 
pear in print? What books and publications 
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did he illustrate? Did any monography of 
this artist appear? In what reviews and 
magazines could I find articles on his pro- 
ductions ? 

Orto F. Banter. 


PROSCENT UM MOTTOES. — I am inter- 
ested in collecting examples of those 
mottoes, carved or painted over the stage of 
theatres, that are seen less frequently now 
than they used to be. ** All the world’s a 
stage ’’ was one of the favourites. I should 
like to know the name and place of the 
theatre, its date of decoration with the motto, 
if possible, and the source of the motto. 
Paut McPuHartry. 


EBE AND THE MILKY WAY.—(1) In 
Lempriere’s ‘ Classical Dictionary’ 3rd 
ed., 1797), I find: ‘‘ Hebe was made by her 
mother (Juno) cup-bearer to the Gods. She 
was dismissed from her office by Jupiter, 
because she fell down as she was pouring nec- 
tar to the Gods at a grand festival; and 
Ganymedes, the favourite of Jupiter, suc- 
ceeded her as cup-bearer.’’ 

(2) In his note to Spenser, ‘ Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar, November,’ |. 195, E.K. says: ‘‘ Nee- 
tar they liken to be white like cream, whereof 
is a proper tale of Hebe, that spilt a cup of 
it, and stained the heavens, as yet appear- 
eth.”’ 

Can any reader throw fuller light on these 
legends (which are unknown to Smith’s larger 
‘Classical Dictionary’), or indicate any 
source from which Lempriére or E. K. may 
have derived them ? n 

ECIMATION.—The practice of decima- 

tion as a military punishment, first heard 
of under the Roman Republic, seems to have 
continued till pretty late in Imperial times. 
In modern times I can find only one example 
of it, namely, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Essex inflicted it on his army in Ire- 


/land. Can any of your readers cite other 


cases ? 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
JUTE AT DUNDEE AND SHOES AT 
NORTHAMPTON. — Will some reader 
kindly tell me if there were any special 
reasons for the establishment (as their staple 


industries) of the manufacture of jute at 
| Dundee, and of boots and shoes at Northamp- 


ton, or was this merely fortuitous in each 


'case? I believe that the chemical properties 
| of the water in the neighbourhood of Burton- 
_on-Trent account for the manufacture of ales 
‘on a large scale in that district, and I am 
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wondering if there is anything analogous to 


this in the two instances I have cited. 
Surrtey H. Harper. 


AMERICAN PUNCTUATION.—The ques- 
+4 tion about a comma after street-names 
and the American usage suggests the non-use 
of semi-colons, or colons, in America. A 
MS. intended for publication there by one 
of the New England presses had every semi- 
colon deleted by the reader and a full-stop 
inserted. This resulted in the breaking up of 
paragraphs into a multitude of sentences con- 
sisting often of no more than six or seven 
words. Is there any good excuse offered for 
such a course? 
x 

‘THE GIBSON VAULT, SUTTON, SUR- 

REY: ANNUAL OPENING.—The Gib- 
son vault in Sutton Parish Churchyard was 
opened on Aug. 12 last, in accordance with the 
custom which has been followed for over a 
hundred vears. The gate and door were un- 
locked in the presence of a crowd by the 
verger after morning service and the church- 
wardens duly inspected the interior of the 
vault and the coffins in it. The cireum- 
stances Jeading up to this annual ceremony 
have often been fully reported. It is inter- 
esting to recall the tradition that when the 
last member of the Gibson family has been 
interred within the walls of the vault it is 
to be finally locked up and the key taken 
to Palestine in a specially chartered ship and 
thrown into the waters of the river Jordan. 
t is unlikely, however, that this will be done, 
as of the seven coffins in the vault, the last was 
placed there, as far as is known, a hundred 
and thirty years ago. The tomb, which is 
large, squarely built and monumental in 
character, is in the south-west corner of the 
churchyard, and on a slab of stone above the 
iron door is the inscription—‘‘ Within this 
tomb lyes the remains of James Gibson, Esqré 
and family, late merchant and citizen of 
London to whose memory the tomb was 
erected in 1777.’’ Shortly after this date one 
of this gentleman’s relatives left a sum of 
money, the interest from which was to pro- 
vide for the distribution of £5 to the poor; 
the giving of £5 to the minister of Sutton 
for the time being for preaching a sermon; 
and the giving of £4 to the churchwardens 
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for examining the vault, and (in the event | 


of any repairs being necessary) applying to 
the governors and guardians of Christ’s 


Hospital (the ‘‘ Bluecoat’’ school, now at 
Horsham) for them to be done—on Aug. 12 
in each year for ever. 


The sermon is not 
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now preached, nor is any money distributed, 
but the vault is always inspected. Is there 
any authority beyond tradition for the above 


statement about the key to be taken to 
Palestine ? ; 
Ewell. LEeonarD C, PRICE. 


YHILATELY.—At clvi. 400 (s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia ’) it is stated that few philatel- 
ists know the origin of the name of their 
‘‘ science’? and its ingenious derivation. I 
am not a philatelist, but I am strongly 
curious to know of this ingenious origin. 
A. H. C.-P. 

The ‘ O.K.D. tells us that the word philatélie 
was invented by M. Herpin, a_ postage-stamp 
collector, and suggested to him in Le Collection- 
neur de Timbres-poste of Nov. 15, 1864. It is 
compounded with the Greek — daré\ew * exemp- 
tion from payment.” The following note is 
appended: ‘* When a letter was ‘ carriage- 
free’ or ecarriage-prepaid by the sender, it 
was formerly in various countries FREE or 
rraNcO; the fact is now indicated by the letter 
hearing an impressed receipt stamp. or _ its 
substitute an adhesive label (commonly ealled 
a postage-stamp), for the amount; the Greek 
adredns being a passable equivalent of free or 
franco, has for the purpose of word-making 
been employed to express the Jfreimarke, 
franco-bollo, fvanco-mark, frank-stamp, or 
‘ postage-stamp.”’ and so to supply the second 
element in philatélie.’’). 

ONDON STREETS PAVED WITH 

GOLD. At a recent City dinner an 
officer of the Paviors’ Company stated that 
the legend of the London streets being paved 
with gold arose from the early association of 
the Goldsmiths’ with the Paviors’ Company. 
Subsequently the Guilds became separate 
craft entities. Can any reader state when 
this legend was first circulated ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


MALLORY : RUGGELEY: PELL: DIX- 
WELL: GRENVILLE.—I should like 


to be told the ancestry of the following :— 

Margaret, daughter of Sir William 
Mallory, who married Robert Corbet, of 
Moreton, who died 1720; 

Eleanor, daughter of Humphrey Ruggeley, 
who married Richard Broughton, 1503; 

Helen, daughter of Edmund Pell, who 
married Edward Broughton, of Longdon, 
Staffs, who died circa 1621; 

Anne, daughter of Humphrey Dixwell, of 
Church Waver, War., who married Edward 
Broughton, of Longdon, died 1592; 

Joan, daughter of Sir Gilbert Grenville, of 
Marton, War., and Hallaton, Leic., married 
John Engaine, died 1297. 

HEsPERIAN. 
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Replies. 


THE MONOGRAM YHS. 
(clvi. 425, 467). 


[! would be a pity to let pass without cor- 
rection the statement, made at clvi. 467, 
that the monogram IHS was “‘ created ’’ by 
St, Bernardine of Siena. 

St. Bernardine was the apostle of the 
cultus of the Holy Name of Jesus and 
specially adopted the monogram IHS (the 
first three letters of the Greek form of that 
Holy Name), which had long been in use, 
as a standard while he preached, and as the 
badge of the numerous Confraternities of the 
Holy Name which were established as the 
result of his successful preaching. That his 
efforts led to the adoption of IHS as the 
most common ornament in fifteenth century 
church architecture, painted glass, embroid- 
ery, ete., is, I think, true, but he did not 
invent the monogram. 

In searching for the origin of IHS one 
would naturally turn to the earliest centuries 
of Christianity, when Greek was its language 
and its art symbolic; when it produced the 
fish ((ydis ) and the Chrismon XP (ioros ) as 
symbols of our Lord. But you will find no 
use of [HS or THC in the first six centuries. 
Of this period I know of only two possible 
examples ; the one a Latin sepulchral inscrip- 
tion which has ITH on the one side of it 
and XP on the other: the second, a very 
doubtful THC, painted on a loculus (late 
second century), in the catacomb of Priscilla 
at Rome. It may be noted that from the 
fourth to the end of the sixth century the 
Chrismon was the universal emblem of 
Christ; not merely of Christ, but of Christ 
and His Cross. It represented Christ Him- 
self, until displaced by the emblem of the 
Lamb, and during this period was never 
simply the monogram of a name, as IHS 
always has been. 

It is not until about the ninth century 
that IHS or IHC begins to come into use, 
and, as one would expect at this date, it had 
its rise in the East. It is found on Greek 
coins of the period, IC or THS on one side 
of a head of our Lord, and on the other side 
XC or XS. In the tenth century IHS, 
generally with XS, is quite common. It 
made its way into Western Europe in the 
thirteenth century and was universal in the 


fifteenth, mainly through the preaching of | 


St. Bernardine of Siena. In the Middle Ages 
I and Y were interchangeable. I have a 
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drawing of the monogram as used by St. 
Bernardine, YHS surrounded by a glory. 
Surely the interpretations of IHS as 
‘ Jesus Hominum Salvator ’’ and “ In hoc 
signo’’ are merely the attempts of those 
ignorant of the origin of the letters to force 
a meaning from them. 
Rory FLercuer. 


YIMBERS: WIVER (clvi. 318, 358).—The 
full information furnished in the replies 
of your three learned correspondents has made 
it possible to identify the work referred to 
in the query, namely, ‘‘ cutting the great 
chist 2 locks mending 2 new keys gimbers a 
stirrup for a wiver and other work.’’ It is 
now seen that this entry in the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of 1671-2 of St. Mary’s 
Church, Barton-on-Humber, refers to the 
notable mediaeval treasure chest that is kept 
beneath the steeple. This remarkable chest, 
together with its lid, was hollowed out of one 
large oak trunk, and its interior shape shows 
that it was intended to accommodate proces- 
sional crosses and banners amongst other 
things. It measures 7 ft., 3 ins. in length, 
and its sides as well as the lid are strongly 
bound with iron. Originally, the lid was so 
heavy that it could not be lifted by one man, 
and it was known that at some date hitherto 
unidentified the lid had been cut in two to 
make it possible for a strong man to open 
the chest. This cutting, being across the 
middle, struck into one of the gimbers and 
necessitated new ones. The two new locks 
and the new gimbers then put on are plain 
to see as Jater than the originals. The entry 
quoted now indicates that this was done in 
1671. Is it possible that the wiver mentioned 
was one of the longitudinal iron bands of the 
lid ? 
W. E. Varau. 


Barton-on-Humber. 


SUNDAY FAIRS AND MARKETS (clvi. 
J 351, 389, 469).—In ‘ The Earliest Lin- 
colnshire Assize Rolls, 1202-9,’ edited by Mrs. 
D. M. Stenton and recently published by the 
Lincoln Record Society, are recorded five in- 
stances of the transference of markets from 
Sunday to Monday and one from Sunday to 
Wednesday on the payment of a fine to the 
Crown. These instances are at Barton-on- 
Humber; Burton-on-Stather ; Edenham ; 
Sleaford; Stamford; and Wainfleet; and in 
the four cases where there is still a market 
day it is the day to which it was then trans- 
ferred. Fairs were also dealt with by trans- 
ference, and there is one instance of an 
annual fair in one village being substituted 
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for a Sunday market in an adjoining vine 
the following entry recording it :— 

There has been a Fair at Fleet on Sunday 
from ancient time. And now it is transferred 
thence to Gedney where never before has 
there been a Market. And Fulk gives one 
mark for having the Market as it now is at 
the Feast of Saint Michael for one month. 

In 1238 Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, in Constitutiones rectoribus ecclesiarum 
vicartis sacerdotibus parochialibus directae, 
prohibited the holding of markets in the 
churchyards. There is evidence that in one 
case (Barton-on-Humber) the annual fair was 
about this time fixed on the day after Trinity 
Sunday, from which day it was probably 
transferred. On the promulgation of the 
Feast of Corpus Christi early in the following 
century it was further transferred to the 
following Thursday, on which day it is still 
kept. 

The transference of fairs and markets from 
Sunday to Monday or another day was prob- 
ably traceable to the same cause as their 
transference from churchyards to market 
places. 

W. E. Varau. 


Barton-on-Humber, 


APANESE BORROWING OF EURO- 
PEAN WORDS (clvi. 298, 373, 464).— 
I am inclined to regret that neither of your 
correspondents gives the two words I have 
lately learned from a Japanese scholar, 
mo-bo and mo-ga, derived from ‘‘ modern 
boy ’’ and ‘‘ modern girl’”’ respectively. I 
understand that the latter has the usual 
connotation of short skirts, bobbed hair, and 
the mental attributes usually associated with 
them. 
S. G. 


I should very much like to know if there 
are authoritative publications showing that 
inniku—‘ inking pad,’’? and wata—‘ cotton- 
wool ’’ are borrowed words from one of the 
European countries. In my opinion, the 
former is compound word of in—‘‘ seal,’’ and 
niku— flesh,’’ from its appearance; and the 
latter, wata—anything soft and _ generally 
understood as ‘* cotton (raw),’’ but very often 
as ‘‘ intestines,’’? from their softness. I have 
never heard or seen that this word is used in 
the sense of cotton-wool. 

H. Sarto. 


At the last reference the Japanese wata is 
said to be derived from the English ‘‘ cotton- 
wool.’’ I do not see how the one sound is 
derived from the other, but would suggest 
that wata comes from the Italian word for 


cotton-wool, i.¢., ovatta, the o having dropped 


out. 
A. R. 


DOPTION AND MODIFICATION OF 
ARMS: GRANDISON, DE LA MARE, 
BLOUNT (clvi. 385, 432, 444). —I have read 
Mrs. Rose-Troup’s note on this subject with 
great interest, and I may say that, before 
writing the note to which ‘she now replies, I 
had read her delightful little book on ‘ Bishop 
Grandisson.’ Her opinion on a point to 
which she has paid so much attention is, of 
course, of great weight; and it may well be 
that it demolishes the suggestion (and it was 
no more than a suggestion) that the de la 
Mares adopted their coat-of-arms from the 
Grandisons, and the Blounts from them. Let 
us see just what the suggestion was. I 
realized, naturally, that the first de la Mare 
and Blount, of whom it is recorded that they 
bore the three eagles, were contemporaries 
of Sir William de Grandison (temp. 
Edw. I). Now, it is practically certain that 
Sir Hugh Blount’s grandfather, Robert 
Blount, alderman of London, bore no arms. 
His father, Sir Andrew Blount, may have 
borne a coat-of-arms, but nothing is known 
on the point. We must take the earliest 
records we have; and when we find Sir Hugh 
Blount bearing a coat similar to that of his 
distant relation, Sir John de la Mare, and 
Sir John de Ja Mare bearing one resembling 
that of his relative Bishop Grandison, it 
seems natural to suggest a connection. I 
note what Mrs. Rose-Troup says about the 
arms ascribed to Blount on Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s stole. These are the arms of 
Blount of Belton and connected houses, from 
whom, in a note I published in the February 
number of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, I distinguished the 
Blounts of Kingston Blount, who were not 
related to them. 
E. St. Joan Brooks. 
I agree with the remark made by 
Mr. Anscompe at clvi. 419 in _ his 
paper on ‘Cheese in  Place-names’: 
‘“ Never accept that which is easy without 
careful study, etc.’’ My first lesson on word- 
formation was ‘‘ Mistrust the obvious.’ I 
have already roasted the ancient chestnut 
which associates the name of Grandisson with 
‘‘Grand Sound.’’ Let us hope that the 
following evidence will burn it to a cinder. 
The earliest form of the name of the castle 
on Lake Neuchatel is Grancius, traced to the 
Germanic Grantzo, through the Lombardic 
Grancio, whence the family name of de 
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(rancione, Briickner considers that the word 
Grantzo meant harm, damage. Rigaldus de 
Grancione, living in 1040, is the first recorded 
bearer of the name; in documents dated be- 
tween 1040 and 1329 I have found forty differ- 
ent forms of the name which the family took 
from their 
Neuchatel. 
Frances Rose-Trovp. 
potato RINGS (clvi. 442).—Whilst quar- 
tered in Ireland, probably about 1880, I 
was shewn a potato ring with a blue and 
white, oriental, china bowl, fitted with a 
silver rim and foot, evidently an original 
combination. This seemed to prove that 
those rings were intended as stands not only 
for the wooden potato bowls during dinner, 
but also for the punch bowls afterwards. 
ArFrep WELBY, 
Lieut.-Col. 
These are properly called ‘‘ dish rings,”’ 
and are spool-shaped objects varying from 
3to 4 ins. in height, and from about 7 to 83 
ins. in diameter, made of silver. They ap- 
pear to have been made in Ireland, or for the 
Trish market, from about 1750 to 1820, and 
are always referred to in the books of the 
Dublin Goldsmiths’ Company as “dish 
rings,”” never as “‘ potato rings.’’ Dish rings 
were used as stands for the support of soup 
bowls, potato bowls, punch bowls, etc., the 
heat from the bowls being thus kept from 
injuring the highly polished tables. The 
real Trish dish ring is rare now, for during 
the famine of 1847 vast numbers were sold 
for their metal value, considerable sums for 
them being realised even in those days. Many 
examples will be found illustrated and 
described in C. J. Jackson’s ‘ History of 
English Plate,’ pp. 933-9. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RICHARD DAVIS (cliv. 441; clv. 88). — 

This is, no doubt, the well-known Oxford 
bookseller and publisher of those names. He 
was born between Dec. 14, 1618 and Apr. 7, 
1619, son of William Davis, and was alive on 
Jan. 27, 1695. Between Dec, 13, 1639, and 
his bankruptey in August, 1685, he was in 
the hook trade at Oxford (as publisher 
1649-84): after that, four sales of his exten- 
sive stock took place, beginning on Apr. 19, 
1686, Oct. 4, 1686, June 25, 1688, and Apr. 
11, 1692. The third sale attracted the atten- 
tion of Bp. George Smalridge, then a B.A. 
of Christ Church, who composed an amusing 


Latin poem entitled ‘ Auctio Davisiana’ 
(Lond., 1689, 4to). See ‘The Life and 


Times of Anthony Wood’ (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), 


place of residence on Lake, 


| vol. v., pp. 40-41; H. R. Plomer’s ‘ Diction- 


ary of Booksellers,’ and the ‘Term Cata- 


logues.’ Foras. 


LIASES IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY (clvi. 460).—Like your corres- 
pondent, I am much interested in the 
explanation of these ‘‘ aliases.’’ A good 
many years ago I put a similar query into 
your columns, but without obtaining much 
in the way of reply. Since then I have en- 
tirely failed to obtain any satisfactory ex- 
planation; indeed, the only theory I have 
seen propounded is that in those troublous 
times it was often useful to have a second 
name. 

1 am myself more inclined to believe that as 
surnames became more common and families 
increased greatly in numbers, without any 
corresponding increase in the number of 
baptismal names, an effort was made to 
differentiate one branch from another, or one 
family of the same name from another of a 
different origin. Hence the frequent use of 
the ‘‘ trade’’ in this connection, e.g. Smith, 
Taylor, Butcher, Cooper, etc. 

It is remarkable how long these ‘‘ aliases ”’ 
persisted. In my own family the alias 

Rivers alias Comber ’’ continued well over 
a century, and I could give instances where 
a similar alias has lasted even longer. 

I should welcome any information on this 
interesting point. 
Ashenhurst, 
Guildford. 
Legal caution doubtless accounts for most 
of these. If you sued by the wrong name you 
failed, so naturally all known names were 
included in any legal proceedings. The 
exact reason for any particular alias would 

he difficuit to give. R. S. B. 


YHLOROFORM (elvi. 297, 338, 397, 432).— 
Writing about the history of chloroform 
there should be mentioned S. Guthrie, a 
physician of Sackett’s Harbour, New York, 
U.S.A., who in 1831 discovered chloroform 
and used it in his practice, many years before 
Sir James Simpson recognized its anesthetic 
properties. Notice of Guthrie’s discovery 
can be found in B. Silliman’s ‘ American 
Journal of Science,’ 1832, Vols. xxi. and xxii. 
B. Silliman, the son of the aforementioned, 
brought forth anew the claim of Guthrie in 
the American Chemist, of August-September, 
1874, on p. 86, where he says that Dr. Guthrie 
was an original discoverer of chloroform and 
had no knowledge of the contemporaneous 

researches of Soubeiran and Liebig. 

G. A. R. Goyte. 


JOHN COMBER. 
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YHE PORTLAND VASE: COPIES (clvi. 

386).—James Byres, who purchased it 
from the Barberini family, commissioned 
Giovanni Pichler to make a mould, from 
which James Tassie took a number of casts in 
plaster-of-Paris, which were 
guineas each; Messrs. Stevens have one of 
these for sale. After it was bought in by the 
Portland family, Wedgwood made a model, 
after three years’ labour, costing 500 guineas, 
from which he made fifty copies in black jasper 
at fifty guineas each, which were praised by 
Sir J. Banks and Reynolds. An example is 
in the British Museum and other examples 
of these have realised £500 at auctions, but 
Messrs. Stevens kindly inform me that two 
examples sold by them on 16 and 30 April 
realised only five guineas; it must also be re- 
membered that Wedgwood’s made other copies 
which are only of moderate value. In 1877 
John Northwood and Philip Pargeter com- 
pleted a copy in glass. 

A fanciful engraving of the vase, in the 
Portland Museum, forms the frontispiece to 
the sale catalogue (1786), with a rather un- 
expected reference in Erasmus Darwin’s ‘ The 
Botanic Garden,’ Pt. I (1791), Canto ii. 1. 
320, and additional notes p. 52, xxii., with 
useful engravings. The auctioneer’s useful 
illustrated catalogue (2 May, 1929), with 
beautiful engravings, must not be overlooked. 


J. ARDAGH. 


ILLIAM JONES (clvi. 407, 445).—‘‘-Son | 


of Morgan & Sarah Jones was baptiz’d 
July 20. 1726 in ye Parish Church of Lowick 
in ye County of Northampton & admitted 
into this Hospital Septr. 17. 1740, on ye Nom- 
ination of his Grace ye L. Steward in ye place 
of Richard Etough.’’ (Cf. ‘ Alumni Car- 
thusiani,’ ed. by Marsh and Crisp, 150 copies 
privately printed, 1913). 

V. #A. 


RITANNIA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(clvi. 99).—My great-great-great-grand- 
mother, who was the daughter of James 
Lamb, of Hackney (b. 1665, d. 1727), after 
whom, as I understand, Lamb’s Conduit was 
named, was called Britannia. She married 
John Raymond (b. 1712, d. 20 Jan., 1782), 
who was M.P. for Melcombe Regis. She died 
2 May, 1743, and is buried at Hackney. A 
daughter of the same John Raymond by his 
second wife was also named Britannia and 
married one Charles Tyrrel Morgan. 


Lee-on-the-Solent. H. R. Nias. 


sold at ten) 
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YYNGE FAMILY OF COUNTY SALOP 

(clvi. 443).—Burke’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry,’ vol. ii., 1848, gives on p, 
1346, under heading of ‘Synge of Mount 
Callan. Lineage’; ‘* This is a branch of the 
ancient family of Millington, originally of 
the Co. Salop.’? Anthony Wood, in his work, 
has ‘‘ Synge alias Millington.’’ Mr. Harris 
says: ‘I find, on inquiry, the name was 
changed into Synge, on account of the sweet- 
ness of voice and skill in vocal music the 
Millingtons were possessed of. Tradition 
records that a member of the then much 
respected house Millington was member of the 
choir in the chapel royal, temp. Elizabeth, 
and that the queen desired the name might 
be changed, from the exceeding sweetness of 
his voice. The alteration has ever since been 
cherished in this family, in memory of the 
royal recommendation.”’ 

This publication appears to have taken 
much for granted that was supplied in the 
way of information. I know of one case con- 
nected with my own surname. 

About forty-three years ago, I journeyed 
with a friend named, I think, Sing, to visit 
a mutual friend at Bassenthwaite. My friend 
was a merchant in Liverpool, and his family 
may still be there. 

He, knowing my interest in genealogy, told 
me a somewhat similar tale to the above, but, 
I think, he stated it was Charles II who 
desired the change of name. 

It is probable that some reference to the 
family of Millington may be found in 
Salopian Shreds and Patches (discontinued 
when Eddowes’s Shrewsbury Journal ceased 
publication many years ago). Also there may 
be information in Shropshire Notes and 
Queries, published by The Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


John Millington, Canon or Prebendary of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, in the Dean- 
ery of Bridgnorth, prior to the Reformation, 
was living in 1549. See Harleian MSS. Brit. 
Mus., vol. 1241, fol. 163b, and vol. 1396, fol. 
283, where he is described as ‘‘ 4th sonne to 
Millington of Cheshoire.’’ He it was who 
changed the family name to Singer or Synge, 
and there is tradition in the family that 
name was changed by command of Henry 
VIII, before whom he had sung. 

His great-grandson, Richard Synge (4. 


'March, 1631) married Alicia, daughter of 


Roger Rowley, of Rowley. Both the Synge 
and Rowley pedigrees are recorded at the 
College of Arms. 


JAMES MacLEHOSE. 
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HE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE SILVER. There is an interesting account of the en- 


KING’ (clvi. 369, 427).—In my com-/| gagement and marriage of the great French 
munication I only referred to the above play. | poet and Miss Birch in 1821, first in the 


If ‘‘ Henry Herman’s claim to the author- | private chapel of the Governor of Chambéry, 
ship of ‘The Silver King’ cannot be sub- | 


stantiated by the evidence,’’ 
name ever used (as part-author at least) in 
the original playbills and programmes? Poor 
Herman died Sept. 25, 1894 (aged 62), and 
was, of course, unable to send in a claim for 
the arbitration of January, 1900. The only 
subsequent plays officially announced as by 
Henry Arthur Jones and Henry Herman 
were ‘ Breaking a Butterfly’ (1884), and the 
one-act work ‘ Chatterton ’ (1884). Herman 
told me that on coming to England he in- 
tended to prepare an adaptation of Alfred 


why was his | 


| at both ceremonies. 


de Vigny’s more lengthy French play, ‘ Chat- | 


terton.’ but after seeing the picture of the 
suicide of the boy-poet (now in the Tate 
Gallery) he thought a _ shorter drama 
“written around the picture ’? would be more 
suitable for English playgoers, and the 
generous and popular actor-manager, Wilson 
Barrett, agreed with him. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
Brixton. 


AMARTIN E’S WIFE (clvi. 443).—Lamar- 
tine met Miss Birch and her mother at 
Chambéry. In the marriage-contract which 
is preserved in that town the bride and Mrs. 
Birch are described as follows :— 

Miss Marianne. Eliza Birch, of age, 
daughter of Mr. William Henry Birch, during 
his lifetime major in the service of his 
Britannic Majesty, born in the former prov- 
ince of Languedoc, baptised in the parish of 
Soho, London, living for the last two years at 
Chambéry, and = Mrs. Christina, Cordelia 
Reessen, daughter of the deceased M. Jones 
Reessen, widow of Mr. William Henry Birch. 

The mother’s maiden name was also spelt 
eesen, Lamartine says that he was 
“civilly ’? married at Chambéry on June 5, 
1820 (not 1823), in a private house, that on 
the morrow the service according to the 
Catholic rite was performed at Chambéry, 
and on June7 there was a marriage, performed 
by an English clergyman at Geneva. It is 
not clear why there was this second marriage. 


” 


Miss Birch had just embraced Catholicism | 


to the great annoyance of her mother, and 
it is possible that the marriage at Geneva was 
arranged to please that lady But the 
marriage at Geneva was_ superfluous, 
sacrilegious I suppose, and probably regarded 
by the young couple as a mere legal formality. 
The true marriage was at Chambéry. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


and afterwards at Geneva (according to the 
Protestant rite), in ‘ The Life of Lamartine,’ 
by Lady Margaret Domville (London, Kegan 
Paul, 1883). ‘he young lady’s father, Colonel 
Birch, had fed away before the marriage 
took place, but the bride’s mother was present 
As the poet’s biographer 
says :— 

Lamartine’s marriage was productive of 
much happiness, and may be considered one 
of the most fortune events of his life. His 
wife, who seems to have combined all the good 
qualities of both English and French women, 
was devotedly attached to him, yet had 
plenty of individuality of character, and was 
thoroughly suited for a position which, judg- 
ing from recent biographies, would seem to be 
the most difficult ot ait that of the wife of 
a than or genius. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


ARGARET NICHOLSON (clvi. 388, 431, 

450).—In The New Wonderful Magazine, 
Vol. ii. p. 478 (ca. 1850), there is a longish 
account of this unfortunate’s attempt upon 
the life of George III. The narrative 
begins :— 

On the morning of the day above mentioned 
{Aug. 2nd, 1786], as the King was alighting from 
his carriage, at the gate of St. James’s Palace, 
a woman who had been waiting about for 
some time, under pretence of presenting a 
petition, struck at his majesty with a knife, 
but without doing any positive injury. As 
she was making a second thrust, she was 
seized by one of the attendant yeomen, and 
at the same instant one of the King’s foot- 
men wrenched the knife from her grasp. The 
King, with great firmness and with little or no 
hesitation, exclaimed, “I am not hurt—take 
care of the poor woman; do not hurt her!” 


There follows her examination, which, of 
course, conclusively proved her insanity ; her 
madness being a compound of paranoia and 
megalomania. The narrative concludes :— 


The result was an order to confine the 
prisoner for life; to be supported and taken 
care of, in case of sickness, but while in 
health to he kept at work, or whatever em- 
ployment she might be found capable of, in 
order to earn her own subsistence. 

The prisoner was at once taken to Bethle- 
hem, accompanied by Mrs. Coates, [wife of 
the King’s Messenger, at whose house she 


was lodged after the attempt], another lady, 
and a nurse. The coach in which she was to 
be taken, having been driven up to the door, 
she was informed that they were going out 
on a party of pleasure, and asked to accom- 
pany them, to which she at once assented. 
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She talked cheerfully enough on the road, but 
upon arriving against the wall of Bethlehem, 
she at once became thoughtful, and observed, 
that she knew where they were carrying her. 
After she had entered the place, she promised 
Mr. Coates that she would make herself as 
contented as she could. She was taken into 
a cell that had been previously fitted up for 
her, and there a chain was put round her 


leo, and fastened to the floor, an operation to | 


which she submitted without murmuring. 
She remained an inmate of this place, until 
the 28th of May, 1826. on which day she 
died, nearly 100 years of age. She had been 
confined for 42 years. 

Something is wrong here, clearly, as to 
dates, for the time of her imprisonment, 
according to the account, was just under 
forty years. 

There is a wood-engraving at the close of 
the history, showing poor Margaret in the act 
of attempting to stab His Majesty, who stands 
dignifiedly and argumentatively unconcerned, 
as though asking his assailant, who is being 
restrained by an attendant, not to be so 
violent. 

It was artistically (if unconsciously) appro- 
priate of the juvenile Shelley to call his 
second pamphet of verse (1810), which belongs 
to the Monk Lewis-Rattletrap school of art, 
‘ Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son.’ 

Victor B. NeEupure. 

Two EPITAPHS BY DEAN SWIFT 

(elvi. 442). Neither of the epitaphs 
quoted by Mr. J. B. McGovern “tastes ”’ 
to me like genuine Swift, and neither can I 
find in that author’s works. I feel certain 
that their attribution to the versatile Dean 
is unjustified. 

The second epitaph is given by H. E. Nor- 
folk on p. 70 of his ‘Gleanings in Grave- 
yards ’ (London, 1861); it is said to be in the 
Church of St. Dunstan, Middlesex, presum- 
ably meaning St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. Nor- 
folk’s version runs thus :— 

Here lies Dame Dorothy Peg, 

Who never had issue except in her leg, 

So great was her art, and so deep was her 

cunning, 

Whilst one leg stood still the other kept 

running. 

No date is given. 


V. B. Nevsure. 
THE FALL (clvi. 388, 428).—A. H. C.-P.’s 


query seems to be completely answered 
by Mr. Sevr-Weeks and A.D.T., at the last 
reference, but I should like to add a comment. 
There is no doubt that the word ‘‘ Fall ’’ for 
Autumn was a word in common use in Eng- 
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| land at the time of the early colonization of 


America, and was probably carried there by 
the Pilgrim Fathers and others, especially 
those from the West Country—and the 
Quakers, who would object to the pagan word 
‘* Autumn.’’ When I was a boy the word 
‘* Wall’? was the word commonly used in my 
district—the borders of Hampshire and Dor- 
set—and I have no doubt is still so used in 
the rural districts of Dorset, etc. As sup- 
plementing Mr. Sritr-WEEKs’s quotation 
from the ‘ Oxford Dictionary,’ the following 
from the ‘Century Dictionary’ seems to 
clinch the point:—‘‘ Fall. 7. Autumn, as 
the season when leaves fall from the trees: 
also called the fall of the year: in antithesis 
to Spring. [Formerly in good literary use 
in England, but now only local there, and 
generally regarded as an Americanism].”’ 


A. J. Hi. 


The ‘N. E. D.’ says: — “In early use 
also more fully — fall of the leaf. That part 
of the year when leaves fall from the trees; 
autumn. In U.S. the ordinary name for 
autumn; in England now rare in literary 
use, though found in some dialects; spring 
and fall, the fall of the year are, how- 
ever in fairly common use.’’ Under 
‘Autumn,’ the first quotation is from 
Chaucer, c¢. 1374. Boeth. iv. vil. 144 
(‘* Autumn cometh again heavy of apples ’’). 


A. R. Baytey. 


HE EAGLE IN HERALDRY (clvi. 424). 
—In this note it is stated that the variety 

of eagle found on old brasses is ‘‘ usually 
turned towards the dexter side of the shield, 
with dropping wings, the points downwards.” 
As a charge the eagle, like many other beasts, 
faces the dexter side usually, but at Upmin- 
ster there is a sixteenth century palimpsest 
upon which is engraved a rather indistinct 
eagle facing the sinister. As the emblem of 
St. John the eagle is usually on the dexter 
side facing the sinister, as, for instance, 
on the de la Mare brass at St. Albans, 1360, 
and the Clerk brass at York, 1482. ° I do not 
think the attitude of the wings should be 
styled ‘‘ dropping, the points downwards,” 
for the most common position is “‘ displayed,” 
as on the palimpsest shield at Erith (late 
fifteenth century), or on the two Lymsey 
shields at Hackney, 1545. or the Uvedale 
arms at Crichel More, Dorset, 1572, and many 
others. Other forms appear at Little Easton, 


Essex, 1483, where the wings are raised and 
extended horizontally; and in the Strafford 
arms at York, 1687, the charge being “an 
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eagle with wings addorsed preying on an in- Road. My paternal grandparents lived there 


| 
fant in its nest,’’ the wings pointing upwards. | 
In the Braunche brass at Lynn, Norfolk, 1364, | 
an eagle is savagely tearing a wild man and | 
the wings are above the back pointing | 
horizontally. 


Water E. GAwTHORP. 


peast OF ST. BLASIUS (clvi. 296, 340, | 

358, 375, 592).—The so-called crypt of the 
church in Ely Place is more correctly known 
as an undercroft, such as _ is under the 
chapel in Lincoln’s Inn. These are above the 
original level of the ground, open to the air, 
not underground such as that under St. 
Mary’s, Cheapside (Bowchurch), Age can- 
not always be judged by the finding of Roman 
bricks, as these were re-used in later periods. 
The crypt under St. Mary’s is basilica-shaped 
and the walls contain Roman material. Prob- 
ably these two (crypt and undercroft) are 
of about the same age. 


Wa ter EF. Gawtuorpr. 


ORNCHURCH, ESSEX (clvi. 426). — In 

‘Notes on the History of Hornchurch,’ 

by the Rev. Herbert Dale, contained in 

‘Our Village’ (Hornchurch), by Charles 
Thomas Perfect, 1912, the former says: 


Why that name [Hornchurch] was given no 
man to-day can tell, nor why there should 
he a bull’s head with sweeping horns instead 
of a cross on the western gable of the church. 
Were they put there to tell the unlettered | 
traveller that he had reached the village of 
Hornchurch, or did the village have its name 
changed from Havering to Hornchurch be- | 
cause it possessed the only church in England 
that was bedecked with horns at its east end? | 
No one can tell.” 


In 1253 it is described in a Royal Charter | 
as ‘“ The Monastery with Horns.”’ 


Dp - E. E. Newton. 
Upminster, Essex. 


' was built before 1842. 


for some years until the survivor of them 
died in 1851. For anything that I know, 
Charles Wyatt may have lived there in and 


A. D. T. 


prior to 1819. 


' TOHN HORT: LORD DUNKERON (clvi. 


425).—John Hort, son of Josiah Hort, 
Archbishop of Tuam, was born in 1735, and 


spent most of his life as Consul General in 
| Lisbon, whither he was sent by his cousin, 
‘Lord Shelburne, to keep the Government in- 
| formed of doings in the Peninsula. 


He was 
made a baronet in 1767 and died in 1807. 


G. H. D. 
ELLRINGERS’ TERMS  (clvi. 425). — 


A, R. can find an account of the terms 
used by bellringers, with explanations, in 
‘Troyte on Change-ringing,’ 1869; also in 
* Elements of Campanologia,’ by Henry Hub- 
bard, of Norwich, 1854; and ‘ Elements of 
Campanologia,’ by William Tottanstall, 
Huddersfield, 1867. There are doubtless 
other more recent works on the subject. 


Amuerst D. TysseEn. 


Two recent books that will probably give 
A. R. all he requires are ‘ The Bellringer,’ by 
C. D. P. Davies, published by the S.P.C.K., 
in their ‘ Plain Guides to Lay Work’ (No. 
8), 1927, 3d., and ‘ Bells through the Ages: 
the Founders’ Craft and Ringers’ Art,’ by J. 
R. Nichols (Chapman and Hall, 1928, £1 1s.). 


| There are a large number of older books on 


bells and bellringing, and several will be 
found in any good reference library. 


A. J. H. 
(Lu K’EM INN (elvi. 352). — The Talbot 
‘ Inn, Swinhope, was named from the crest 


of the Alington family, the landowners. It 
I have been told that 


| its nickname came from the drivers ‘‘ click- 


A small book, ‘The Olde Village of Horn- 
church,’ by C. T. Perfect, was published in 
1917 by Benham and Co., of High Street, Col- | 
chester, which sets out various opinions of an 
interesting problem, which the author says, | 
has never yet been satisfactorily solved. | 

I can lend the book to Junta if he (or she) | 
would like to see it. 


WILLIAM BaRNaRD. | 
| 


| steep rise close by. 


ing’? to their horses to get up the short 
It is said that there is 
a ‘‘Click-em Inn” in Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, but I have not found it. 

G. S. G. 


There is a place called Click-em-in (not -inn 
be it observed) in Northumberland, in the 


| neighbourhood of Ponteland, and another in 


the same locality called Make-em-Rich. In 


(/HARLES WYATT, M.P. FOR SUD-| the same county, near Bellingham, occurs a 


BURY (clvi. 461).—V. H. asks for the | 


county in which Foley House is situated. | 
There is a house of that name in Kent, about | 
a mile out of Maidstone on the Sittingbourne | 


Pinch-me, and near Shincliffe, Co. Durham, 
there is Tail-up-on-End. It is rather diffi- 
cult to discover why the country folk give 
such peculiar names to the places mentioned. 
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| 
In the Bamburghshire district of North- | 
umberland there is a place which delights in | 
the name Glororum, often spelled and pro- | 
nounced Glow’r-ow’r-em. In the County of | 
Durham a place is known by this name also. 


These names, or at least some of them, are 
examples of folk-etymology. | 
The North Riding folk have a_ phrase 


“Clickum Fair,’’ which is used in a deroga- 
tory sense. Thus if a person wishes to imply 
that any article has been got by dishonest 
means, he will say, “I lay he gat it at 
Clickum Fair.”’ 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


YRESTS : IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 
(clvi. 408).—The following families have 
for a crest: ‘‘ a beaver ppr.’’ or ‘‘ a beaver 
passant ppr.’’: Alexander (Stirling and 
Powis), Baynham: Beevor (Norfolk and 
Yorks), Brookes (Scotland), Dimsdale: 
Eaton (Ireland), Howell: Molineux (Lancs), 
Trowell. 
Coram 
passant or. 


(Devon) and Sadleyr—a beaver 


WiLrreD DRAKE. 


OLL LISTS (clii. 426). — The earliest 
printed Lists that I know of are North- 
ampton County and Essex County, both 1702, | 
and a list of Voters for Maldon, Essex, 1693, 
Elect. published 1694, and London Liverymen, 


1700. 
H. SovutTHam. 


LOrD LEIGH (clvi. 425).—An extract from 
a letter of Samuel Partridge (afterwards 
Vicar of Boston) dated Lincoln, Nov. 2, 
1771: ‘‘ Inclose all letters in a case directed | 
Lord Leigh, Dunstan, nr. Grantham, Dr. 
Willis has promised to forward them.’’ This 
was Francis Willis, who attended George III 
in his madness, and had a large number of 
insane patients boarded in Lincolnshire. Ad- 
vantage was taken of a nobleman’s right of | 
receiving letters free of postage charges. 


G. 8. G. 


YOLK CUSTOMS: BLINDS PULLED | 

DOWN IN HOUSE OF DEATH (clvi. | 
353, 431).—I do not know whether it would | 
interest the inquirer to know, presuming that | 
he does not so already, that in Italy it is | 
universal to half shut the great hall door of | 
wer palaces (portone) when there is death | 
within. 


A. H. C.-P. 
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ISTS OF DOCTORS AND ATTORNEYS 
(clvi. 425).—For attorneys see P.R.O. 
Indexes, 55-46, and the printed ‘ Law Lists’ 
from 1775. The Law Society Library, 
Chancery Lane, has, I believe, MS. lists 
extracted from the admissions in the Record 
Office, besides other material of the kind. 


R. 8S. B. 


EFERENCK WANTED = (elvi. 426). — The 
version | remember runs :— 

Cold water is the best of drinks that man 
to man can bring; 

But who am I that I should have the best 
of anything! 

Let Princes revel at the pump; peers with 
the pond make free, 

But whisky, wine, or even beer are good 
enough for me. 

H. K. Hupsoy. 


Lord Neaves, a Scots Judge, wrote :— 

‘Pure water is the best of gifts that man 
to man can bring, 

But who am I, that I should have the best 
of anything? 

Let princes revel at the pump, peers to 
the pond go free, 

But whisky, wine, or even 
enough for me.” 


beer, are good 
WruiAm Barnarp. 


Pure water is the best of gifts that man 
to man can bring, 

But who am I that I should have the best 
of anything? 

Let princes revel at the pump, let peers with 
ponds make free, 

Whisky, or wine, 
enough for me. 


or even beer, is good 


The above is the generally accepted version 
of these lines, and as such will be found in 


| Hoyt’s ‘New Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 


tions,’ and in Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations.’ 
Both these authorities state that it is anony- 
mous but attribute it either to the Hon, 
W. E. Russell or Lord Neaves. A correspon- 
dent in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ (cxlviii 197), states 
“ T have the authority of one of the daughters 
of the late Lord Neaves for saying that he did 
not write these lines.” See also 8 S. xii. 331. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


{Other versions have been sent in by Mr. 
H. Askew and Uriiap; see also exlviii. 119, 161.] 


F bie WANTED (clvi. 462).— 
1. Whose mild winds shake 
brake, ete. : 

See Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ Act 1., 


the elder 


V. B. Nevsure. 


i 
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the Decline of the Age of Louis XIV. or French 
Literature 1687-1715. By Arthur Tilley. 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 5s. net). 


HIS book is a wie successor to those 
Companions to French Studies which have 
already won the gratitude of lovers of France 
and of her literature. In it Mr. ‘Tilley 
deals with the last twenty-eight years of the 
reign of Louis XIV. in their literary aspect. 
Now the study of the Age of the Great Monarch, 
delightful and absorbing though it may be, 
is but barren study unless it is extended to 
much that went before and that followed 
after, and the work before us gives the com- 
fortable security of full and widespread know- 
ledge. ‘lhe opening chapters sketch the back- 
ground of the Palace of Versailles and the 
personnel of the Court according to Saint- 
Simon’s reminiscences, We pass on to a 
portrait of La Bruyére, the more valuable 
because its subject 1s so well known as a 
writer and has so little distinction as an in- 
dividual. And then it becomes necessary, to 
fulfil the scheme of the book, to make a general 
survey of the drama, of poetry and other im- 
aginative literature, and so we have a record 
of many persons and many works, a record that, 
in conjunction with a careful index, should 
be valuable to the student even if it is too 
condensed for enjoyment by ordinary readers. 
The impression left hy this section is of an 
age of mediocrity and, as the author is con- 
cerned to show the decline of letters, it serves 
his purpose, for in the field of poetry and 
drama the glory of the age was dimmed _be- 
fore his period begins. The contention that 
decadence in other directions had begun in 1687 
is open to question, however. To support it, 
Bossuet and Mabillon and Madame de Sévigné 
are ruled out as belonging to an_ earlier 
generation, although Bossuet did brilliant 
work to the end of the century, Madame de 
Sévigné was writing letters till 1696. and 
Mabillon lived till 1707 and upheld the highest 
tradition of scholarship to his last hour. To 
support it, also, Fénelon must be relegated to 
a lower grade than that which ordinarily is 
accorded to him. and we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Tilley, having chosen his part and de- 
cided to give a much-loved writer less than his 
due, abides by it reluctantly. There are tokens 
that, on closer acquaintance with the Arch- 
hishop of Cambrai, he has heen conquered by 
his charm. The account of his career, of the 
Quietist controversy, of his disgrace and of 
the use he made of his exile is admirable. 
Indeed, it might be hard to find elsewhere so 
clear and just an impression of this complex 
personality, as is given us here in fifty pages. 
It is worthy of ‘note that the picture which 
the hook as a whole is intended to represent 
could not he seen in true perspective if the 
author had not given their full place to the 
religious influences of the time. 


ypocrisy and deep spirituality were con- 


stantly evident, and had their effect on history, | 


Blatant | 
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and so religious conditions have demanded 


careful study. The chapters that result, on 
Madame de Maintenon, on Fenelon and on 
Massillon are of particular value. 

The book is one to welcome. It should appeai 
alinost equaily to those who need guidance on 
the threshold of a new kingdom, and to the 
time-worn, but faithful lover of F rench studies. 


The German Influence in Danish Literature 
in the Highteenth Century. By J. W. Eaton. 


(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 
His is a study of the German circle at 
Copenhagen 1750-1770. In his discrimin- 


ating introduction Mr, Eaton suggests that 
Bernstorff had begun to realise that litera- 
ture was becoming a world-power. That name 
for it, and quite the sweep of the idea, we 
do not suppose, was present to his mind, but 
both Germany and Demers were being moved 
by the forces which were playing in western 
civilisation and with most conspicuous energy 
in France and England. Whatever the 
conception of them Bernstorff and his friends 
had tormed, he drew a_ group of German 
writers to Copenhagen, and thereby aroused 
and maintained, and also deflected for a time, 
a new spirit in Danish literature. A _ pre- 
cursor of the German circle had arrived 
seven or eight years before its formation in 
Johann Elias Lahions). whose great service to 
Denmark was the imparting of new ideas, 
the revealing to the Danes, whose pietism had 
page trea intellectual activities, new meanings 

n literature and unrealised capacities in the 
natin) mind. For general readers the 
most interesting chapter is that on Klopstock 
in Denmark. Critics have seen in the poet’s 
relations to the King some little regrettable 
servility, but perhaps this criticism takes too 
little account of the King’s amiable character 
and the natural response to advances from 
him—being what he was—in a young man of 
Klopstock’s temperament. At any rate the 
eighteenth century combination of ruler and 
poet is here seen in a rather charming light. 
The real importance of the twenty years or 
so in which Danish literature was guided 
and stimulated by foreigners lies, however, in 
the reaction which it presently produced, The 
Danish language, for a time despised,  re- 
asserted itself thereafter the more strongly, 
and national feeling, promoted by the found- 
ation of periodicals such as the eighteenth 
century was elsewhere producing, began to 
liberate itself from the too great dependence 
upon foreign opinion to which the Danes had 
been prone. Among the men who _ effected 
this Gerstenberg, Cramer and Basedow were, 
next the central figure, Klopstock, the most 
important, the two latter especially as 
teachers, in some ways disturbing, in others 
inspiring. Professor Eaton concludes this 
study with a chapter on Scheibe and music in 
Denmark. The German circle included several 


enlightened lovers of music as well as one or 
two eminent musicians, and their activities 
in Denmark have significance in musical 


history as a part of the vindication of a place 
for the northern spirit in music as against 
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the musical spirit of the Latin races. Professor 
Waton writes clearly and readably, and his book 
should be welcomed as a contribution to the 
history of European culture in a region where 
its development has not hitherto heen followed 
as closely as it deserves to he. 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. By 


Lane Cooper and Alfred D. Gudeman. (Yale 
University Press: 
net.) 

.. bibliography of these rugged and rather 


Oxford University Press. 
9s, 


doctrine oi 
a great teacher, which have influence 
so much literary thought and _ exercised 
so many brains, begins, as to printed editions 
of the text, in 1508 at Venice with Aldus 
Minutius. Next to Venice, Basle took up the 
work, and then Paris. Paris has produced the 
greatest number of editions—a score or so be- 
tween 1538 and 1899. Cambridge does not appear 
in the list till 1696; and Oxford comes much 
later—1760; but whereas Cambridge has pro- 
duced but two editions, Upton’s already men- 
tioned and Cooke’s of 1785, Oxford, between 1760 
and 1909 has produced nine. In the eighteenth 
century Edinburgh and Glasgow each printed 
an edition: and at that time, too, Leipzig pro- 
duced the work, the first of a dozen editions of 
which the last is of 1885. The part played in 
all this by Silburg, Heinsius and Goulston needs 
not to be pointed out. Leyden, after Heinsins’ 
day, drops out. Editions have been published 
at Zwickau, Merseburg. Cologne, Halle, 
Antwerp, Geneva, Lyons, Copenhagen, Madrid, 
Palermo, and the last recorded was published 
in 1927 in Turin. 

Of translations the Italian presses—and 
mostly the Venetian—issued many editions into 
Latin during the sixteenth century, and a fair 
number into Italian i 
Latin is Dr. Margoliouth’s from the Arabic 
(London, 1911). Two Italian translations have 
appeared in this century. Translations into 
Spanish beginning in 1623 number five; 
Portuguese, Dutch, Finnish, and Polish each 
have one; Danish two, Catalan, Hungarian four. 
Of these the two first are late eighteenth century, 
the third and fourth later nineteenth century, 
while both the Danish go back again to the 
eighteenth century and the Catalan is of the 
twentieth. The English translations are by far 
the most numerous 

The three sections ‘Commentaries and 
Allusions ’ deal respectively with 1483-1859; 1860- 
1899: 1900-1927. In general, review articles have 
been omitted. The compilers had in view a 
work which should be of practical use to 
students, and their material was, in the first 


enigmatic remains of the 


instance, collected without any view to publica- | 


tion. It is therefore pardonable and indeed 
inevitable that some 


the usefulness of the lists. 
BoOoKsELLeR’s CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Tuomas Torre has first in his 
logue No. 132 a copy of the ‘New 


Cata- 
English 
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The last translation into | 


little inconsistencies of | 
form should have crept in; they do not affect | 
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Dictionary on Historical Principles’ ten vol- 
umes in twelve, Oxford, 1888-1928, (£45), 
Another set which is very attractive is the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1852 with 
the General Index, 1731-1786,—194 volumes 
altogether, for which £20 is asked. A presen- 
tation copy from the author to William 
Mason of Hayley’s ‘Life and Posthumous 
Writings of William Cowper’, four volumes, 
is priced £65. Then there are a first edition 
of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the English Poets’ in 
contemporary calf (1781: £22 10s.), and the 
‘Life of Samuel Johnson’ by Boswell, 1791, 
(£150) and, again, Boswell’s ‘ Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson’ 
with an inscription from the author to 
George Dempster (£18). Very good, too, is a 
sixteenth century MS., written by Thomas 
Wotton, Sheriff of the County of Kent, givinga 
detailed account of his large property in that 
county, on 571. sheets of vellum, which js 
offered for £100. A first edition of Philemon 
Holland’s version of Livy in contemporary 
calf (1600: £25); a complete set of the Ibis 
from 1859 to 1925, 72 volumes, (£145): and a 
copy of the fifth and last of the old quarto 
editions of “Queen Elizabeth’s” ‘ Praiers’ 
(1608; £16 16s.) are other tempting items. We 
noted two of Dr. Doran’s books: ‘ Monarchs 
retired from Business’ and the ‘ History of 
Court Fools’ each for a few shillings. A 
complete set. the four parts in the wrappers 
as issued, of the famous Germ (January to 
April, 1850: £30) must not be passed by. 
Among a few modern first editions we noted 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Back to Methuselah’ (1921: 
£5 5s.) and his ‘St. Joan’ (£2 2s.) and a first 
edition of Lytton Strachey’s ‘Essex and 
Elizabeth ’ priced £3 10s. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AppROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


We cannot 
privately. 

When answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
- ii the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


undertake to answer queries 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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